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‘alluded to soarqacarati nota 
cers ) are 0 80 
much as they ate “Mr.. It is 


humiliating to be obliged to exposé ‘an in- | 
trigue of ‘this kind on tle part of- the chief | 


Cabinet officer ot a Berehien Seely 


Tae-Trvus has always attached. “she ‘great- 
est possible valie. But. it is duty which 
we ows to the public, from ithe very éonfi- 

dence that we feel in a geriuine reform, to 
expose » -those whose ‘pretended ‘devotion to 
it id hollow and treacherous. If the. Presi- 
dent ‘has not* the ‘courage to apply ‘his 


avowed principles of reform to ihe case of: 


8 Cabinet officer, ‘he cannot expect much 
respect for what he- claims ‘to: ‘be mene re- 
‘garding clerks and tide-waiters. 


—X 
THE TONE OF THE BESSION. 
It-is not to be denied that the temper. of 
Congress up to thé: present. time has been 
extremely timid and its action far from  ex- 


citing. No measure of any) considerable 
importance has attracted the serious. atten- 


tion of the House, which has spent its time’ 


‘for the most part inthe digeussion of. its 
rules. These,’ undoubtedly, have an im- 
portance of their own; and their revision 
was highly ‘necessary. to the prompt and 
‘fair performance of ‘business’ in the House, 
but they have. raised few questions on 
which even individual ‘members have taken 
any decided stand, -end none’as to which 
party. divisions. were required. The only 
incident of special interest which has arisen 


in this connection has. been the attempt . 


‘to restrain the opportunity for log-rolling 
afforded by the-River and: Harbor Appropri- 
ation bill, by. compelling that measure to zo 
through the hands of the regular Appropfia- 
tion Committee, andafterward to pass under 
‘discussion in the-Committee. of the Whole. 
‘This has called out some: very pronounced 
criticism of the past condust of the House, 
and has thrown s good deal of light on prac- 
tices which are nothing less than scanda- 
lous.” But it is ‘even yet doubtful whether 
any adequate reform will be/secured. 

For the rest,the Greenbackers have persist- 
ently tried to get an expression of opinion 
from the Honse.as to their peculiar-views of 
the currency,and the House has as persistent- 
ly refused to. give any such expression, - This, 
however, has been-not because the House 
has no sympathy with those views, but be- 
cause both parties have “been afraid to let 
the country see exactly. what the extent of 
such sympathy is, This may be/adroit po- 
litical strategy, but it is not statesmanship. 
It may svoid ogegsions. for exciting public 
apprehension, bat it does not give ground 
for any real public security. Those whoas- 
sume that our financial polity is a sound 
one, and that it cannot be improved, ought 
to be ready to frankly condemn by their 
votes the attempt to change it’ in either di- 
rection. Then’ the public .would know 
where the two. partigs stand, judging each 
by the tendencies which’ ‘the votes and 
speeches of its representatives display. 
Public opinion, thus informed, would be in- 
telligent, ‘and capable of giving some 

distinet impression of ‘itself at the 
approaching . elections. “As it is, it is 
probably the purpose. of: political -mana- 
gers-to let the country drift into the great 
campaign of this: year with’ the slightest 
possible agitation as to the currency or the 
finances. Each party thinks, apparently, 
that it is ‘more ‘sate of success on the 
strength of its ‘peneral position hitherto, 
not too elearly defitied, than it would be if it 
were to trust itself to the formulation ofa 
new position, haying orimistakable relation 
to pending’ questions.: Does Congress still 
claim the right to issue, or to keep in cireu- 
lation,: ‘legal-tender notes -whose redem p- 
tion hag been provided for? . Is.the country 
to look for a permanent financial policy in-. 
cluding ‘the ‘present volume, ‘at least, of 
Government paper, a3. a part of ‘the 
currency? . Or, will the Government 
per be gradually paid pp, or funded, or’ 
Meprived of its legal-tender quality, and the. 
/eountry be left to a currency such as other 
great Commercial nations ‘have? Will sil- 
“yer be allowed to: accumulate until ‘we are 
reduced. to silver standard, or will the 
pre e yt opportunity be seized to place our 
A og on:the firm basis of a gold regerve? 
rely, ccracaupeer, rendered perti- 
ent the ‘situation of ‘affairs, and involy- 


great and urgent to 
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through Sermaacinavunciie toe ot the Goy- 
ernment: notes. “Bo long a8 this simple,.|. 
natural, and enduring solution of the matter | pow 
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“In regard to’ ee phi play 8 as 
ed in what igs known as the Southern ques-. 


-tion, both ‘parties in Congress have also 


been extremely reticent ; doubtful ‘as ‘to 
what the course of events “will be; and as to 
how far that. question: will be. brought to 

the front during the canyass. Bat on this 
point, too, there is every reason to belieye- 
that neither party will be able to maintain 
the neutrality. which it now ‘seeks, The 
situation of the South is too grave and the 
temper of the whites is too violent. to sus- 
tain the strain that-is being put upon them.: 
The ~ South remains “solid” . to” all 
intents ‘and purposes, and is like- 
ly to” remain.-80. But the forces 
which constantly tend ‘to bréak up its 
solidity. are too powerful and. too wide- 
spread to make it safe to. count on the ab- 
senes of all disturbance. The present sit- 


uation rests on an absolute denial of justice . 


to'all who are. notin league with the ruling 
party. © It.is ‘an essential and continual vio- 
lation of Republican. principles in Republi- 
can communities, It suppresses the polit- 
ieal rights not only of the negroes but of 
active minorities inthe ranks of the whites, 
and there is always the chance of distarb- 
ance from thé efforts of the latter to seek 
redress through co-operation with the for- 
mer When such attempts are made, it is 
inevitable thatthe arrogance and despot- 
ism of ‘thosewho now ‘hold the reins 
should take the same violent form that they 
have taken ‘heretofore, and that the vital 
principle. of free government underlying 
the whole. Southern. question should again 
be brought into‘bold relief.“ No amount of 
mutual ‘forbearance by party leaders in 
Congress will prevent this, Whether in 
the Capitol at Washington’ or from some 
other source, events .are sure to come up 


“which will make the Southern issue a living 


one again. And’ when this happens the 
country will know what to say and ¢o do. 
The present ‘‘mancenvring for position” in 
Congress cannot. be indefinitely prolonged, 
beeause events will not wait, and several 
ptineiples are directly involved altogethir 
too important and’ too enduring to be ig- 


nored ‘during a Presidential election. 
, i detaneenniemeainenaiieaenianemmmimemniaiamietatl 


» AN IMPORTANT OFFICE. 


The fact that the Administration of Pres- 
identHavas has been an exceptionally pure 
one serves to deepen. the regret with which 
all good citizens regard the recent scandals 
inthe Indian service. Generally speaking, 
the President has‘ been’ fortunate in his 
choice of subordinate. officers, so far as 
their probity is concerned. .In pleasant 
contrast ‘with preceding Administrations, 
this term of the Presidential office has not 
been agitated by any great scandal, .The 
most persistent efforts of the opposition 
have failed to fasten upon any officer of the 
Government any enduring stain: . And 
it -is -noticeable that the » allegations 
against. the man who. has. just been 
dismissed’ from: the Indian. Commis-: 
sionership’ were made by friends . of 
the Aduiinistration, not by its, unfridndly 
critics. Perhaps this may account ‘for the 
which the . Democratic 
papers have. evinced in the matter, now that 
it has been brought toa head by the > dis- 
missalof Mr. Harr. It seems to be con- 
coded that an investigation which results in 
the purification of & publig, office, and which 
has been set on foot by the party in power, 
has no interést.to the party on the outside. | 
It is only when party capital,can be made 
by an attack that the fierce virtue of the 
Democracy is aroused. There.is .small 
chance for accumulating party ammunition 
tobe used in the next campaign in the 
treatment which the dismissed officer has 
just received from the Administration. Mr. 
Hivy hasbeen’ convicted of duplicity and 
misdirection in office, and he has been ré- 


-moved-by the President and Beoretary of: 


the Interior. 

Nevertheless, the manner of Mr? Harr’s 
original appointment was nafortunate and” 
unpromising of good. It should serve aq a 
warning to men high in authority. and in- 

ad withthe power of appointment. © 
Hoy eiton ‘® member ‘of the Board ie 

wages daring Gon. GRaw: 


‘ cate lass See ee the tate 

mer Went into it And if the 
Prsthons Sasa Coit of mortification. 
at the inglorious termination of Mr. Hayr’s. 


career in office, he may reflect. that he- did: 
not know anything about Mr. Hayr when 
‘he allowed him to be appointed. ‘Tt was 


‘well known, ‘whén that selection was made, 
thatthe ‘President was reluctant to make it, 
and that. he-did. make it, finally, against the 
wishes : of his “immediate friends, and with- 
out being informed himself as to the. ap- 
pointee’s' qualifications. 

_ It is evident’ that the vacant office will 


not be filled readily. It is a most diffloulé 


position to occupy. Notwithstanding. the 
efforts of many of the higher-officers’ of 
the Government to purify and keep pure 
the Indian servicé; it is to-day the tiost pro- 


lifie source.of corruption and: fraud. It’ 


seems as there was something in the atmos- 


phere of the Indian Office which demoralizes. 


any man who breathes it. From time im- 
memorial, or at least ever sinee there was 


en Indian Bureau, nothing pertaining to | 


the office has long eseaped the taint- of cor- 
ruption or suspicion. The place is sought 
for by men who want. it only for. evil 
purposes, The Commissioner, once hon- 
estly installed and honestly trying to 
do his duty, is’ beset. by sharpers, as 
well as embarrassed by a public senti- 
ment ‘which/is against every Indian’ ¢on- 
tractor as a suspected thief. Let him do 
-his best, and he will not be able to prevent 
wholly the frauds and impositions which 


‘are practiced on the Indians, To'crowm‘all; . 


he is setto carry out a ‘‘policy” which is 
not worthy of the name, and which varies 
with eveyy wind that. blows.~ If we may 
call that & policy which consists of weak- 
ness: and wickedness. alternating, year by 
year, then we may well pity the officer who 
is intrusted with its execution, under the 
laws of ‘a Congress easily terrified by civil- 


ized ruffiaus into committing any injustice: 


which may be demanded for the time, And 
whatever else the President and the Secre- 
tary of ‘the Interior may not do, lot us hope 
they will find a Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs who will honestly attend to the im- 
portant.duties of his office. No such man 
nie Pata 8 se aaa preapapamnaasae ta 
with a Idaso. - 
—_—_—_—_—_——— 
THE METHODIST ITINERANCY., 


No more important question will be con- 
sidered by the'‘Methodist General Confer- 
ence, which meets in Cincinnati in May, 
than thatof modifying the itinerancy. The 
Methodist system of distributing Pastors is 
unique... It was not a produet. of thought, 
but-of an-er moy in the early history of 
Methodiam, and was adopted as apart of 
the ‘Methodist. polity, and hag been rigidly 
adhered:to because in practice it was found 
to work successfully. As # theory, the itin- 





erancy,in its eonnection with: episcopacy, is; 
‘an organized tyranny, and is destitute of 


any rational basis. The discretion of’ one 
man, the Bishop, is all that interposes to. 
prevent the system from assuming the ohar- 
acteristi¢s of a game of chance. : “Here are. 


, One. hundred ministers and one’ hundred 


appointments... The ministers represent all 
grades. of “ intellect. _and- ~ culture. 
Some: are...men of . education «and 
high ‘intelligence, and endowed with 
special gifts ; some. ard ‘ignorant, dull, 
and inefficient, The churches’ also vary as 
greatly in character. “By the operation of 
the system. of: settled - pastorates, these 
churches and ministers would become asso- 
ciated in’ accordance with the law of fitness, 
the churches and the Pastors: acting both as 


parties, But according to the itinerant the-, 


ory, every Methodist minister is the possible. 


Pastor of any church in the,denomination, 


The poorest preacher of the hundréd may, . 


theréfore, be appointed Pastor of the best 
church in the hundred, and the best preacher: 
4 ‘be sent to the poorest church, The nye 
has the unquestioned ‘power to make 
appointments, and. to ‘make. them srhimel 
the knowledge of, church or Pastor.’ The. 
practice now: generally followed, at least. 


|} east. ed er mites ony oities, ‘ot | 
bet sags et ‘sep 


eoting 


> ote 


thing to do. 


Laven 
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‘acquaintance of Pastor aud people is ‘greatly. 
facilitated bya leas conyentional and more 
| aecessible society. Thus it is that Method- 
jam has'twice the success’ in the country 
‘that ithas in cities. But’ the centres of | 


population are also the centres of influence; 
“Wealth, and intelligence, and if Methodism is 
‘ambitious to oconpy the first place in the na- 


tion, itmust have more regard to itechurches 


in the cities. Another of the’ disadvan- 
tageg of the itinerancy is that the limit: of 
the pastoral term comes frequently in the 


midst ofa revival, an interruption in which 


ig-likely to cut it short. Or a financial pro- 


‘ject upon which depends thé continuance 


of the church is suddenly. arrested, while 
being successfully cartied’ forward, ’. by- 
change of Pastors,.and, perhaps,: utterly 
overthrown. ‘The itinerancy has not. a par- 
ticle of ‘elasticity, and the successfal re- 
Vivalist-or financier must certainly go else- 
where when the legal limit is reached, no 
matter if an additional month would: suffice’ 
to save the church from financis! ruin or to’ 
gather the fruits.of the revival: 
Among the plans which are proposed by. 
‘way of modification is one ‘known. as the 
Brooklyn plan, which asks. simply that the 
Bishop be granted power to’ make appoint- 
‘ments year by year of the same minister to 
the same churches, The length of. the pas- 
teral term conld, under ‘this ’rule, be 
gauged according to the wishes and needs 
of the churches and the desires of the 
Pastors, ‘This would give the: benefits of 


the settled Pastorate, while retaining the 


obvious advantage of the ifinerancy,’in 
making necessary changes easily and quietly. 


Very many, perhaps a. large, majority, of |. 


the ministers of the Church are opposed to 
this and other proposed thodifications. "The 
itinerancy, they say, is) the distinctive fe a- 
ture of Methodism, the cause of its wonder- 
ful suecess, and the keystone, so to speak, 
‘of its ‘structure... The Brooklyn plan wopld 
destroy the itinerancy, and with. the: itine- 
raucy destroyed; Methodism would be swal- 
lowed up by Congregationalism, Perhaps 
there) might be a worse destiny, bat the 
danger of such an.event does not: appear to 
be a very threatening one, . It is to 
see how the continuance of some’stores of) 
Pastors for an indefinite period in the same 
churehes could bring about such a catastro- 
phe, as the great ‘body of the clergy would 
edntinue to revolve as regularly, doubtless, 
as they do. now, and the” system would’ not 
be injured because some would become 
fixed stars. 
MONROE AND DE LESSEPS. 

Our esteemed contemporary, the World, 
is greatly dissatisfied with the De Lesseps 
canal project. It boldly charges .M. Dz 
Lsseps with the atrocious crime of’ being 
a Frenchman, and insists.that according to 
the -Monroe.doctrine it ig 3 felony for a 


‘Frenchman to dig a canal through ‘the Cen- 


tral American isthmus. The World. claims 
that our Government should at onde enforce 
the Monroe doctrine by forbidding any for- 
eigner to dig,a canal anywhere in Central 
America, and that if it does not take this 


Course it will be guilty-of a cowardly negli- 


gonce.of American interests... Of course, 
after this, the Administration has only « one 
The Monroe doctrine;\..as: ex- 
pounded by the World, must: be enfofced, 
and the De Lesseps canal enterprise ‘must 
be immediately. stopped. . The World has 
omitted to show the precise way in ‘which 
this should be done, but the proper. course 
to be taken is so plain that a wayfaring Ad- 
‘ministration, though composed entirely of 
Western statesmen, gould not well» orr 


‘therein. 
judges of that fitness and as ‘eontracting . 


The first step aa be for Mr. cise to 


) @raw up an elaborate: diplomatic: note to 


= 


ae 
: 


Inake sufficient noise to invitate ‘any partion: 
larly nervous French officer who might be 
edin a quiet game of dominos. - The 
‘cannon of the Freneh vessels would 
“not do. the American frigate any damage, 
except what might be incidental to the pas- 


‘sage of & few bolts Weighing a ton each 


fhrough her sides, After continuing this 


Poscaicharanel for. five or ten minutes, the 
e would naturally be glad to cease 


and with the aid of their boats, they 
‘eould probably pick up an American sailor 
floating on @,large splinter of the frigate 
and | potity him that, owing to the disappear- 
ance of his vessel, the comba{, had ceased, 

The result of such a battle ought, of 
course, to be the precipitate abandonment 
of the canal project, and the hasty flight of 
the French: fleet to’ Cherbourg. But you 
can never feel certain that a Frenchman 
“will do the right thing at the right time. M. 
De Lusszrs might have the impertinence to 


goon with his eanal,and’ the French Ad- 
miral might have’ the ‘brutality to sail into 
New-York Bay and demand a heavy pay- 
ment from the City as reparation for the in- 
sults offered to:-him’ at:the Narrows by cer- 
tain unmannerly persons in blue its ian 
who had thrown apples at his vossels. 

On the: whole, im view. of the uneer- 
tain. temper. -of Frenchmen, it . may 
‘be = the < part of wisdom for our 
‘Government not to attempt. to) enforce 
the Monroe doctrine just at present. Of 
course, if the World insists, the Government 

/@an have no choice in the matter, but per- 
haps ‘that journal might be induced to give 
the Government an extension of time, as 
the lawyers say, ahd permit it to postpone 
that enforcement of the Monroe doctrine for 
a short time. If we give France time for 

‘reflection, she will probably perceive that 
for a Frenchmun to dig a.canal in.Colombia, 
without first humbly asking the permission 
Of the United States and China, is a dastardly 
outrage, and will summon: De  LEssEPs 
to desist from his unholy enterprise. 

—_—_—_—_—_ 


* The'decision just rendered by Judge Cuoarz, 
holding that pilots are liable to the owners of a ves- 
sel for their negligence or default in the performance 
of their duty, appears to be sound in law, though the 
tule may bear severely on the pilot in fauit.. It ap- 
peared in evidence that about a year sgo GIDEON 
Mares, a licensed: pilot; boérded the Austrian bark 
Jenny at.sea and offered to pilot her into this port. 
His services were accepted. When he had: broaght 
the vessel to. point in the North River off Thirty- 
\ fourth-steset, the pilot..told thé master that 
the: tide and the {ee would prevent the 
“vessel from belug ran into her destined ily 
until | the. next day, and that it would be 
safe to anchor in the stream.. On these representa- 
tions the master dismissed the pilot and the tug, and 
cast anchor in the place recommended by the pilot. 
While lying here during the night, the vessel was so 
damaged by the strong wind whieh had ariser, and 
the floating ice, that she was barely saved from sink- 
ing by being towed to the dock. The master brought 
suit for damages against the pilot, alleging that the 
bark might and could have been run into: her berth 
that night, where she would baveescaped the damage 
sustained by being left in the.-river. In pronounc- 
ing judgment in fayor,of the plaintiff, Judge CxoarTs 
gays that “‘the very reason for having pilots at 
allis that they know the peculiar perils of the ports, 
which are assumed to be unknown to masters of 
vessels, especially of foreign vessels.” ‘Tne pilot 
claimed: that ‘the had left. the vessel in a place of 
safety, and bad been discharged by the master. 
Bat the court. held that the fact of safety nad not 
been proved. As a matter of fact, the vessel had 
been left in an unsafe place, arid it was the pilot's 
business to have known this, and to have avoided 
the danger. He should, at least, have given notice 
of it. He doés not eseape liability by his good in- 
tention. He may be held ilable for negligence even 
hen the result of ignorance. 
aang EEER Eine. -cnenetneneEEnE 
Notwithstanding the .extreme clemeney of 
President Lixcouys, he. would not sallow his tender- 
ness of heart-to interfere with stern justiee when he 
believed the good of the country at. stake. During 
the Winter of 1864, the conduct of the war was the 
absorbing topic at Washington; the town was full of [| 
military and naval officers coming and going; the 
corridors of the Executive Mansion were 20 crowded 
from morning to night that orders were sometimes 
issued to admit nobody to the building except priv- 
flegea persons. At that time am Ohio lawyer and 


‘the. French Government. » He ‘would show}. 


that a canal through the isthmus would be. 
‘gs mattér of immense importance ‘to’ som. 


‘merce, and that asthe United States has noi) whe 


Sommeree to spésk of, our interest in the: 


‘canal is necessarily greater than that.of na" i$ oe 


| tions like France and. England, which have: 
@ (great deal of commerce. Then Mr. 
Saency eas tiee ly prove that the 

of the isthmus, 


which ig tb. be out be- | 











ie de ey ths eas ak 4 ind 


sighted as to the tatare, wrote : “No. 

)ever seq an instanceof an Aw ' 

“nettle in Barope, while we “shall. seo 

stances of Europeans going to live in A 
Duke of Somsnrser, in his recent “Mer 
“Democracy,” comments on this: “While: 

" peans settle in America, unless driven tuer 
_money or charaeter, many Americans . 

cities. of Europe, and specially telected 2 
during its Republican rule, but while it was 
tmperigl power.” Thisis mot to be denied. is, 
the least, unfortunate that oo ieee and 


United Kingdom, while Amoriean abs 
spend it in the United States. Inthe hi 

1873-9, the millions expended by A cs 
abroad would have materially st ‘3 
ging shopkeepers. There is far more. SeAs0n 
Irish gentlemen being unwilling to pass: 

in the wilds of Kerry or Mayo Baan 
Americans finding that this country is. not § 
enough for them. How, many of us are An 
New-York who would consent to pass six months 
the year in a bog-encircled mansion in ath or 
way from sheer sense of duty f 


Sr . 
Testimony is gradually PERE EL to” 
effect that, im the estimation of those’ most 


Bsnsamiy R. Curtis stood at the 

lawyers. The opinion of Mr. J 

the Supreme Court.of the United States, that J 

Oupris was, “the first lawyer of a 

past or present time,” has already ‘been: ited 
these columns, Mr. Josnva M. Van Gorr ‘ 
‘Writes thats not less enthusiastic opinion Was ox. 
pressed some years ago by another member of the 
United States Supreme Conrt—the late M 
Justies “Natson. “After listening to one © of 7) 
Judge Overis’s masterly arguments. before. that 


tribunal, Mr. Vay Corr asked Judge Nztsom 977 


what he thenght of Judge Ovaris’s effort: The 
venerable Judge raised his hands: snd exclaimed, 


“Wonderful! wonderful! He is the greatest law. ~ 


yer tn America, if not the greatest in the world, 
In.» piivate letter written some time ago, but 
not published, the Chief-Justice of the United 
States speaks in’ the highest terms. of Judge. 
QvugtTIs’s greatness, and said that all the mouibers._ 
of the Supreme Bench regarded bim . as a remark: 
able lawyer. One of the most striking of 
Ourtis’s powers. was his. ability to present the most 
important argument in.a remarkably: short’ 

The eases that he argued before the Sunreme: 

of the United States inyolyed great interests and | 
ficult questions of law. But Judge CumTia’ze 
occupied more than forty minates in hiss 
ment, and only.two eases are recalled schon sr 
Supreme Court Justices in whieh -he spoke Bi 

anhour. Oneof the most striking ‘legal 

that Judge Curtis ever made was in the case of the 
United. States against. the Union Pacific Railroad | 
Company, tried in, the United States Circult Court . 
in Hartford. An important question of: constitu: 


pages and ean be readin less than fifteen minutes, ; 
Oue of the highest tributes to his great skill and 


lesrning as. alawyer was paid by Mr. ne hed See aia 


United. States, all were decided on the very 
that Judge Curtis had selected and / 
foresight ss to what questions the decision of the: 


court must tarm on and on what ground it must sas§ x 
was unerring. fe 


————E EO 

All writers, irrespective of nationality or poltiee- 
ieal bias, sneak in enthusiastic terms. of the labors. 
of the Aimerican missions in Asia Minor, aud of the. 
real benefitsthat have resulted. Dating back as far all 
1831, when the firet American missionary arrived at 
Constantinople, for almost fifty years their work haf: 
ktiown no halt. At first looked at with suspicion, 
these missions have patiently labored on, and. have 


the American mission than the 18. 
method. employed by our countrymen hi » 
ticularly Ametican, inasmuch as - { 
that the only true foundation of en ve 


tory have béen published. Last year 19,270 

ot books were issued in Armenian, aed 
Turkish, and in all the various laugdages¢ 
books. were distributed, representing 
payes, The plans for church congregation 
nently wise and practical, even republican im 

ter: If there is some slight initiative, the 

- ciple which is followed ous is. that help 

to those wlio help themselves. In Asis. 

whole number of Protestants is very 2 

These, formed into a separate com! 

chief or head man at permet 

less: than 225 separate. Protest 

seattered through the country frem t 

the: Mediterranean; and from Par 
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